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It is now generally accepted by students of comparative reli- 
gions that the various great religious systems of today are the 
products of an evolutionary process; a progression upward, with 
the crudest religious expression of primitive man as a starting-point. 
It is known that certain conceptions in the earlier stages of develop- 
ment are common to many types of religion, and that contact of 
tribe with tribe and nation with nation has done much to spread 
and modify religious ideas. The religion of Israel is, therefore, 
to be looked upon as a product of evolution, containing within it- 
self the evidence of its passage upward from lower levels. That 
nation, in the course of the centuries of its existence, came in touch 
with many and diverse peoples — the Canaanites, Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Phoenicians, Egyptians, Persians— from each of whom 
something was contributed to the sum total of Israel's religious 
institutions. It is not exceptional, therefore, that the religion of 
this people should exhibit features in common with contemporane- 
ous and preceding religious beliefs and practices of other nations. 

If we examine the various religious systems of the Semites, of 
whom the Israelites were a branch, we shall find therein embodied 
an idea or principle, an understanding of which will greatly illu- 
minate our subject. This idea is known as "taboo." It is a 
survival of the primitive conceptions of uncivilized man; its posi- 
tion in the religion of the Semites is one of prominence and its 
presence is traceable in every religious system of today. In fact, it 
has been, and is, a world-idea of universal distribution. The word 
"taboo" is taken, scarcely modified, from the language of the 
Polynesians among whom the principle for which it stands found 
an elaborate development. The original form " tabu" means liter- 
ally, "strongly marked," and the derivative "taboo" is used to 
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indicate that which one may not touch or handle without danger to 
himself. Things "taboo" may be placed in two general classes: 
those which are holy and those which are unclean. To the former 
belong such as appertain to the gods and are therefore too sacred 
for the touch of man; to the latter, such as contain within them- 
selves a malign and dangerous influence which passes to man by 
contact. An object touched by a thing "taboo" becomes at once 
"tabooed"; in other words, taboo is transmissible or contagious, 
and the object infected, whatever it may be, is as potent to convey 
further taboo as the original source. To remove taboo, purifica- 
tion is necessary, by a change of clothing, by ablution, by sacrifice, 
by retirement, or other method. 

Folklore abounds with instances illustrative of taboo, a few of 
which may be given. In Tahiti the chief was held sacred; what- 
ever he touched became tabooed and might not be used by the 
people; he had always to be carried lest his feet render the ground 
sacred, and he might not enter any house other than his own for 
the same reason. In Polynesia the sacred places became asylums 
for fugitives, since these by contact were made taboo, and in some 
instances thereby became dedicated to the god. Blood, the mother 
in child-bed, the new-born babe, and the body of the dead have 
been universally regarded as taboo. The Yuma Indian who kills 
a man is tabooed one month; the Kaffir is tabooed after battle; 
the Hottentot is rendered unclean by blood of animals killed in the 
hunt; the puerperal woman in West Africa renders all things 
unclean with which she comes in contact; the new-born babe in 
Mexico may not be placed upon ground during the first day. 

These citations, taken for the most part from the usages of 
savage nations and illustrative of the taboo of holiness and of 
uncleanness, are curiously paralleled in the Old Testament record. 
For instance, places of theophany were holy and not to be 
approached indifferently. The story of the burning bush is an 
example: Jehovah spoke to Moses from the midst of a bush which 
burned without being consumed. The latter was curious and 
turned aside to see. But Jehovah "called unto him out of the 
midst of the bush and said, 'Moses' and he said 'Here am I' and he 
said 'Draw not nigh hither: put off thy shoes from off thy feet for 
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the place whereon thou standeth is holy ground.' " When the mes- 
sage from Mt. Sinai was given to the people, special injunctions were 
given to Moses with reference to the holiness of Jehovah. "And 
the Lord said unto Moses, 'Go down, charge the people lest they 
break through unto the Lord and many of them perish; and let 
the priests also who come near the Lord sanctify themselves lest 
the Lord break forth upon them.'" There are many other illus- 
trative passages. 

With Lev., chap. 11, begins a very extensive enumeration of 
animals which were to be regarded as clean and unclean by the 
Hebrews; those which might be eaten, and those which might not 
even be touched without transmission of uncleanness. In chap. 
12 the uncleanness of the woman in child-bed is set forth, with 
directions for her cleansing. Chap. 13 relates to the uncleanness 
of leprosy in man and in a garment; chap. 14 is devoted to the 
procedure for rendering clean the leper, and to the description of 
leprosy in a house; chap. 15 has to do with the uncleanness of 
issues of the flesh; chap. 16 with sacrifices which were to atone 
for the uncleanness of the children of Israel, and chap. 17 with 
the sacredness or uncleanness of blood. A careful consideration 
of these Levitical laws of the clean and the unclean will show 
that there exists between the Hebrew conception of and attitude 
toward the holy and the unclean, and the savage notion of taboo, 
an analogy so exact in all details as to justify fully the assertion 
that the laws of the holy and the unclean with the former people 
were but an expression of the self -same universal principle — taboo. 
Lev., chap. 13, occupying a central position in the code, instead 
of being an account of the true disease leprosy, is nothing more 
than a description of certain abnormal skin conditions which to 
the Israelites were unclean, not because they were contagious, or 
filthy, or hideous, but because, in the conception of that people 
with whom the religious principle of taboo obtained, they possessed 
certain supernatural qualities which rendered the victims unfit 
to participate in the worship of Jehovah, with a disability which 
could be transmitted to others by contact and which demanded 
ceremonial purification for removal. 

What is the bearing of taboo in the leprosy narratives which we 
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have previously mentioned ? The principle is not evident in the 
story of Moses; the dominating thought there is the demonstra- 
tion of God's power by a sudden and stroke-like miracle. In the 
account of Miriam's leprosy the idea of taboo is apparent at two 
points: in the serious plight of Miriam as one unclean and in the 
fact that she was barred from the camp seven days. To Moses' 
prayer to God that she be healed at once the reply was made: 
"If her father had but spit in her face, should she not be ashamed 
seven days ? Let her be shut out from the camp seven days and 
after that let her be brought in again." As a result of her afflic- 
tion she was rendered taboo for a space of time corresponding to 
the isolation periods of the Levitical law. 

In the story of Naaman, taboo is traceable. The disease with 
which he was afflicted was apparently not regarded as unclean in 
in his own country; the reference to his participation in the worship 
of Rimmon clearly implies that, though a leper, he had been accus- 
tomed to enter the temple of the Syrian national god with the king 
leaning upon his arm. This could not have occurred among the 
Israelites under the Levitical law, since such a procedure would 
have rendered the king unclean because of the infectious nature 
of taboo. The question may be asked: Why is it that Gehazi, 
who is pronounced forever leprous in the fifth chapter, is repre- 
sented as talking to the king in the eighth chapter? According 
to the law, would he not have contaminated his ruler by contact ? 
The answer is that consecutive arrangement of events in the Books 
of Kings as found today does not argue consecutive occurrence in 
point of time. The Elisha stories are merely grouped without 
reference to exact historic date. The point raised does not in 
any sense vitiate the taboo interpretation of the leprosy of the 
Israelites. 

The taboo element in the story of Uzziah is interesting. It 
will be noted that the leprosy "rose up in the forehead," and he 
himself ran from the temple pursued by the priests; which fact 
would imply that the affliction which had come to him was espe- 
cially serious. Referring back to the Levitical law, we find that 
the last condition mentioned as leprous has to do with a "white 
reddish sore in the forehead." Such a one is "utterly unclean" 
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because "the plague is in his head." In no other instance is this 
emphatic construction used with unclean, and we may justly infer 
that with the Israelites, as with the Maoris of New Zealand, the 
head was regarded as sacred. If it were touched with leprosy, 
then the victims were unclean indeed — "utterly" as the law puts 
it. Hence when the leprosy appeared in his forehead, Uzziah real- 
ized that his sin was great enough to call forth a most severe punish- 
ment and fled in fear and horror from the temple. 

The "garment" and "house" leprosy do not admit of medical 
explanation. It is extremely improbable that any nation in the 
nomadic or early agricultural stage of civilization would possess 
such a knowledge of disease and the means of its conveyance as 
would be implied in a purely medical interpretation of these terms; 
that is, that "garment" leprosy and "house" leprosy mean con- 
tamination of a garment or house with the contagion of the disease, 
leprosy. The determination of these conditions is based upon 
signs which are strikingly similar to those recognized by the priests 
as indicative of leprosy in man. The differential criteria to be 
resorted to in doubtful cases are practically the same as in the 
human form. The garment or house is to be "shut up seven 
days"; if the plague is seen to have "spread much abroad" it is 
leprosy. The reference to house leprosy, "If the plague be in the 
walls of a house with hollow strakes, greenish or reddish, which in 
sight are lower than the walls," is a curious parallel to the passage 
referring to human leprosy, "If the plague be in sight deeper than 
the skin of his flesh." The contagion of leprosy obviously is not 
something which spreads visibly through the web of a garment, or 
in the walls of a house, or is "in sight deeper than the walls. " An 
explanation on the basis of taboo is much simpler and far more 
rational. These forms of "leprosy" were conditions in a garment 
or house which to the Hebrews appeared identical in nature to 
eruptive phenomena upon the human skin. The spread of mold 
fungi in a garment by peripheral extension, or the efflorescence 
of whitish material, so often seen in walls constructed of brick 
and mortar, might readily suggest the appearance and mode of 
extension of certain skin eruptions. Similarity in appearance in 
the primitive logic of the Hebrews counted for identity, hence for 
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them the uncleanness of zaraath in the skin would also obtain in 
like-appearing conditions in a garment or house. 

The procedure decreed by Levitical law as necessary to cleanse 
a victim of leprosy is religious and ritualistic rather than medical 
and hygienic. It is true that with propriety one may place in the 
latter class certain factors in the process, as the isolation of the 
victim for brief periods and the injunction to wash the body and 
clothing with water. The sacrifice of birds and lambs, the use of 
cedar wood, scarlet, and hyssop, of fine flour and oils, and the elabo- 
rate ceremonies performed with these by the priest in the holy place, 
must be considered as essentially religious in nature and purpose. 
The similarity in the ceremonial for the cleansing of the leper and 
for the cleansing of the people of Israel from their sin is easily 
explicable when we consider the root meaning of zaraath "to 
strike," "to smite." Zaraath, as something sent as a punishment 
for sin, would be to the Hebrews a matter of deep religious 
concern. 

The later Jewish understanding of zaraath may be found in the 
the Talmud. This rabbinical commentary on the Jewish law 
developed as a written document in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, but was made up of material which for many generations 
had been orally extant as the teaching of the great rabbinical 
expounders of the law. A few extracts, relative to leprosy and 
its uncleanness, from this great work will suffice to show that the 
conception of zaraath which was taught the people is wholly incom- 
patible with scientific and medical facts. 

"Foreigners and sojourning strangers with leprosy [of body or garments] 
are not unclean. Jewish buyers of garments should inspect them" [lest a 
leprous garment render them unclean immediately upon passing into their 
possession]. 

''Two leprosies in one man are not inspected at once." 

"The bridegroom with leprosy is clean for seven days of the wedding 
feast." 

''Skins of sea animals receive no uncleanness in leprosy." 

''A round house, a three-cornered house, or a house built on a ship does 
not receive uncleanness in leprosy." 

"There are twenty-four ends of members in man in which there is no 
uncleanness from quick flesh." 
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Comment on these citations is scarcely necessary. If a garment 
having all the essentials of Levitical " uncleanness " only becomes 
unclean upon passing into the possession of a Jewish follower of 
the law, then that uncleanness has its basis in the law and not in 
the condition of the garment. It is a matter of belief, not of 
leprosy. True leprosy is a unity: there cannot be two leprosies 
in one individual. But two "unclean" conditions as understood 
by the Hebrews might be found in one person. If the "bride- 
groom with leprosy" were unclean from the true disease, a remis- 
sion of his uncleanness for seven days of the wedding feast would 
demonstrate conclusively the lack of knowledge on the part of 
the Hebrews of real leprosy. The exception from uncleanness of 
ulcerating tips of members of the body would permit a bona fide 
leper in the worst stage of infectiousness to pass as clean, since in 
certain forms of the disease ulceration of the ends of the fingers 
and toes, with ultimate partial or complete loss of those members, 
is the paramount expression of the disease. Obviously the Jews 
had no real understanding of true leprosy, either as to its essential 
manifestations in the human body or the means of its conveyance 
from one to another. 

In conclusion, the significance of the "leprosy" of the Hebrew 
Bible may be set forth in a paragraph as follows : 

The word "leprosy" did not refer ever and always to true 
leprosy, but was rather a generic term covering various sorts of 
inflammatory skin diseases, which rendered the one afflicted unfit 
to associate with others, not because his condition was contagious 
as a disease, but because, by virtue of the belief among the Hebrews 
in the principle today known as " taboo, " it disqualified him for the 
worship of Jehovah, threatened others by contact with a like dis- 
qualification, and required ceremonial procedure for removal. 

When this simple, and, we believe, true explanation of biblical 
leprosy is understood and accepted, a great step will be taken 
toward the elimination of the irrational lepraphobia of today. 



